C E N 

Sournefs of difpofltion, and rudenefs of behaviour, cenfori - 
oufnefs and flnider interpretation of things, all crofs and dif- 
tadeful humours, render the converfation of men grievous and 
uneafy to one another. Tillotfon. 

Ce'nsorship. n.f. [from cenfor.) 

1. The office of a cenfor. 

2. The time in which the office of cenfor is born. 

It was brought to Rome in the cenforjhip of Claudius. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 12. 
Ce'nsurable. adj. [from cenfure.) Worthy of cenfure; blame- 
able ; culpable. 

A fmall miflake may leave upon the mind the lading me- 
mory of having been taunted for lbmething cenjurable. Locke. 
Ce'nsurableness. n.f. [from cenfurable.) Blamablenefs ; liable 
to be cenfured. 

CE'NSURE. n.f. [, cenfura , Latin.] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greated of thefe days, 

T o ’fcape my cenfure , not cxpeft my praife. Pope . 

2. Judgment; opinion. 

Madam, and you, my flfler, will you go 
To give your cenfures in this weighty bufinefs? 

Sbakefp. Richatd III. 

3; Judicial fentence. 

To you, lord governour. 

Remains the cenfure of this hellifh villain. Sbakefp. Othello. 
4. A fpiritual punifhment inflifted by fome ecclefiaftical judge. 

Ayliffes Par ergon. 

Upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medicaments, ufe that 
Aronger phyfick, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 

To Ce'nsure. v. a. [cenfurer , Fr.] 

1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

The like cenfurings and defpifings have embittered the fpirits, 
and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned men one a- 
gaind another. Sander fan . 

2. To condemn by a judicial fentence. 

Ce'nsurer. n.f [from cenfure .] He that blames ; he that re- 
proaches. 

We mud not dint 
Our necedary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious cerfurers. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

A datefman, who is pofled of real merit, diould look upon 
his political cerfurers with the fame negleft, that a good writer 
regards his criticks. Addifon , Freeholder , N° 17. 

Cent, n.f [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A hundred; as, fi we per 
cent , that is, five in the hundred. 

Ce'ntaur. n.f. [centaur us, Lat.] 

1, A poetical being, fuppofed to be compounded of a man and a 

horfe. 

Down from the wade they are centaurs, though women all 
above. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The idea of a centaur has no more falfehood in it, than the 
name centaur. Locke. 

Feats, ThefTalian centaurs never knew. 

And their repeated wonders fhake the dome. Thomfon. 

2. The archer in the zodiack. 

The chearlefs empire of the sky. 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Tf. bomfon. 

Ce'ntaury, (greater.) [ centaurium majus , Lat.] A plant. 

It is one of the plantcs capitula , or of thofe plants whole 
flowers are collefted into a head, as the thidle, and hath 
a perennial root ; its leaves are without, fpines, and are law- 
ed on the edges ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, but hath 
no fpines ; the florets are large and fpacious. One of the jpe- 
cies, having cut leaves, is ufed in medicine. 1 er * 

Ce'ntaury, (lejfer.) [centaurium minus, Lat.] 

The leaves grow by pairs, oppofite to each other ; the flowers 
confid of one leaf, funnel fhaped, and divided into five acute 
fegments ; they grow on the tops of the flalks in cluders ; the 
feed veffel is of a cylindrick form, and is divided into two cells, 
wherein many fmall feeds are contained. It grows wild, and 
is ufed in medicine. , , J Mller ’ 

Add pounded galls, and rofes dry, 

And with Cecropian thyme drong fcented centaury. Dryden. 
Ce'ntenary. n. f. [ centemrius , Lat.] The number of a hun- 

In every centenary of years from the creation, fome fmall a- 
batement Should have been made. _ Hakewell m Providence. 
Cente'simal. n. f. [centefmus, Latin.] Hundredth ; the next 
liep of progreflion after decimal in the arithmetic*: of frac- 

ll °The neglefl of a few centefmah in the fide of the cube, 
would bring it to an equality with the cube ^foot.^ ^ 

Centifo'lious. adj. [from centum and folium, Lat.] Havin 0 

an hundred leaves. . . r • r sx 

Ce'ntipede. n. f [from centum and pes.) A poifonous infect 

in the Wed Indies, commonly called by the Engl dh forty legs . 
CE'NTO. n.f. [cento, Lat.] A compofition formed by joining 

fcranes from other authours. - , 

It is quilted, as it were, out of fhreds of divers poets, fuch as 

fcholars call Lento. Cmdm’stomms. 
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If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but lr*> 
done the lame in jed which Boileau did in earned. 6 

Advertifement to Popes Dunciad 
Central, adj. [from centre.) Relating to the centre - con* 
taining the centre. 

There is now, and was then, a fpace or cavity in the central 
parts of it ; fo large as to give reception to that miahty ma fs 

of water. . Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

Umbriel, a dusky melancholy fprite, 

Down to the central earth, his proper fcene. 

Repairs. P„p e ’ s Rafe ofthe U(; 

Ce ntrally. adv. [from central.) With regard to the centre. 
Though one of the feet mod commonly bears the weio-ht 
yet we fee that the whole weight reds centrally upon it. 

Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

CE'NTRE. n.f. [centrum, Lat] The middle; that which is 
equally diflant from all extremities. 

The heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. 

Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida . 
If we frame an image of a round body all of fire, the flame 
proceeding from it, would diffufe itfelf every way ; fo that the 
fource, ferving for the centre there, would be round about an 
huge fphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 

To Ce'ntre. v. a. [from the noun.] To place on a centre ; 
to fix as on a centre. 

One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vad profundity obfcure. 

Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vii. /. 228. 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis fhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Pr ior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of fin and vice, and centre it in his 
own bread. South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whofe thoughts are centred on thyfelf alone ! Dryden . 

To Ce'ntre. v. n. 

1. To red on ; to repofe on ; as bodies when they gain an equi- 
librium ; to meet in a point, as lines in a centre. 

Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre, errour is 
as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander to eternity. 

Decay of Piety . 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes mud centre on ourfelves alone. Dryden' s JEneid. 
The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
centre in him, who appears fincerely to aim at the common be- 
nefit. Atterbury . 

It was atteded by the vifible centring of all tire old prophe- 
cies in the perfon of Chrid, and by the completion of thefe pro- 
phecies fince, which he himfelf uttered. Atterbury . 

2. To be placed in the midd or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; fo thou. 

Centring, receiv’d from all thofe orbs. Par. Lof, b. lx. 
Ce'ntrick. adj. [from centre.) Placed in the centre. 

Some that have deeper digg’d in mine than I, 

Say, where his centrick happinefs doth lie. Dome . 

Centri'fugal. adj. [from centrum and fugle, Lat.] Having 
the quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding from the 
centre. 

They deferibed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. Cbeyne's Pbilojopbical Principles . 

Centri'petal. adj. [from centrum and peto , Lat.] Having a 
tendency to the center ; having gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres ; and this force may be 
very properly called attractive, in refpeft of the central body, 
and centripetal, in refpeft of the revolving body; Cheyue . 

Ce'ntry. J SeeSENTINE1 . 

Se'ntry. 5 

The thoughtlefs wits fhall frequent forfeits pay. 

Who ’gainfl the centrys box difeharge their tea. Cay. 

Ce'ntuple. adj. [ centuplex , Lat.] An hundred fold. 

To Centu'plicate. v. a. [centuplicatum, of centum and plico, 
Lat.] To make a hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred times. D . 
To Centu'riate. v. a. [centurio, Lat.] T o divide into hun- 
dreds. . , T 

Centuria'tor. n.f. [from century.) A name given to m- 
torians, who diflinguifli times by centuries ; which is generally 

the method of ecclefiadical hidory. , 

The centuriators of Magdeburg were the nrfl that difcovered 

this grand impoflure. Ayliffes 

Centu rion, n. f [centurio, Latin.] A military officer among 
the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, fay you ?— A mod royal one. . 
centurions, and their charges, diflinftly billeted alrea y in 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour ^ a fef)!cirkhms. 

CE'NTURY. n.f. [centuria, Lat.] . , « 

I. A hundred ; ufually employed to fpecify time; as, the fa.on 

^The nature of eternity is fuch, that, though our joys, after 
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tinue new. . , 

And now time’s whiter fenes is begun, Braden. 

Which in foft centuries fhall fmoothly run. } 

The lids of bidiops are filled with greater numbers than one 
would expea ; but the fucceffion was quick in the three fir 

centuries, becaufe the bifliop very often ended in the mar yi. 

Addifon on the Cbrijhan Religion . 

2 It is fometimes ufed fimply for a hundred. 

2> Romulus, as you may read, did div.de the Romans m o 
tribes, and the tribes into centuries or hundreds. Spenju . 

When 

With wild woodleaves and weeds I have Arew’d his grave, 

And on it faid a century of pray’rs, , 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep and figh Sbakefp Cymb. 
CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which dgnifies a Ihip or 
veffel, fuch as thofe that the Saxons landed in. Gibfon s Camden. 
Ce'phalalgy. n. f. [xipct-hcotyjoc.) The headach. . * • 

Cepha'lick. adj. '[«*«*»'.] That which is medicinal to the 

Cephalick medicines are all fuch as attenuate the blood, fo as 
to make it circulate eafily through the capillary veflels of the 
k ra j n> Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

I drefled him up with foft folded linen, dipped in a cephalick 

balfam. . , Wf™**- 

CERA'STES. n.f [*£§*>-*?.] A ferpent having hornsj or lup- 

pofed to have them. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Cerafles horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear. Par. Lofl, b. x. 
Ce'rate. n. f [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine made of wax, 
which, with oil, or fome fofter fubflance, makes a confidence 
fofter than a plaider. # Quincy. 

Ce'ratfd. adj . [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered with wax. 
To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.] T o wax. 

You ought to pierce the fkin with a needle, and drong 
brown thread, cered about half an inch from the edges of the 
lips. . TVtfeman. 

Ce'rebel. n. f. [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain and cerebel, yea, of 
the whole fcull, is fet parallel to the horizon. Derham. 

Ce'recloth. n.f [from cere and cloth.) Cloth fmeared over 
with glutinous matter, ufed to wounds and bruifes. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were flirowded in a num- 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, in manner of cere- 
cloth. Bacon. 

Ce'rement. n.f. [from cera, Lat. wax.] Cloaths dipped in 
melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded when they 
were embalmed. 

Let me not burd in ignorance, but tell. 

Why canonized bones, hearfed in earth, 

Have burd their cerements ? Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Ceremo'nial. adj. [from ceremony. ] 

1 . Relating to ceremony, or outward rite. 

What mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom, when the pried attends. 

To fpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? 

Sbakefp. ’Taming of the Shrew. 
We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a fubdantial duty, and the modes of ci- 
vility into the realities of religion. South. 

Chrid did take away that external ceremonial worfhip that 
was among the Jews. Stillingffeet. 

2 . Formal ; obfervant of old forms. 

Oh monflrous, fuperflitious puritan, 

Of refin’d manners, yet ceremonial man, 

Lhat when thou meet’A one, wfith enquiring eyes 
Dod fearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The filk and gold he wears. Donne. 

With dumb pride, and a fet formal face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon his back. Dryden. 
Ceremo'nial. n.f [from ceremony.) 

1. Outward form; external rite. 

The only condition that could make it prudent for the cler- 
gy, to alter the ceremonial, or any indiderent part, would be a 
irefolution in the legiflature to prevent new feids. Swift. 

2. T he order for rites and forms in the Romifli church. 
Ceremonialness. n.f. [from ceremonial.) The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial ; over much ufe of ceremony. 

Ceremonious, adj. [from ceremony.) 

1. Confiding of outward rites. 

Under a different oeconomy of religion, God was more ten- 
t.er of the {hell and ceremonious part of his worflup. South. 

2. r ull of ceremony; awful. 

O, the facrifice. 

How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly, 

, 11 y 1 ’ , offe ™g ! , Sbakefp. I Vinter’s Tale. 

3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 

You are too fenfelefs obdinate, my lord ; 

A 00 ceremonious, and traditional. Shake 


Sbakefp. Richard III. 
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4. Civil; according to the drift rules of civility ; formally re - 

^ They have a fet of ceremonious phrafes, that run through all 
ranks and degrees among them. Addifon. Guard. N 104, 

5. Obfervant ofthe rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave; 

And loving rarewel of our feveral friends. Sbakefp. R. ill. 

6. Civil and formal to a fault. # , 

The old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious, as he would needs 

accompany me fome miles in my way. Sidney, b. u. 

Ceremoniously, adv. [from ceremonious.} In a ceremonious 
manner ; formally ; refpeftful. 

Ccremonioufly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miflrefs of the houfe. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Ceremo'niousness. n.f [from ceremonious.) t ondnefs ol ce- 
remony ; udng too much ceremony. 

CE'REMONY. n.f. [ceremonia, Lat.] 

1. Outward rite; external form in religion. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that die may 
The facred ceremonies partake. Spenjer s Epithalamium. 

He is fuperflitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Sbakefp. J. Cacfar. 
Difrobe the images. 

If you find them deck’d with ccrejnony. Sbakefp. J. Cafar . 

2. Forms of civility. 

The fauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. Sbakefp. Macbeth: 

Not to ufe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to ufe them 
again, and fo diminifh refpeft to himfelf. Bacon . 

3. Outward forms of date. 

What art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that fufler’A more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worihippers ? 

Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 

Sbakefp. Henry V. 

A coarfer place. 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 

Where greatnefs was {hut out, and bignefs well forgot. 

Dryden' s Fables , 

Ce'rote. n.f The fame with cerate ; which fee. 

In thofe which are critical, a ccrote of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto ferved my purpofe. Wifcman. 

CE'RTAIN. adj. [ certus , Lat.] 

1. Sure; indubitable; unqueftionable ; undoubted; that which 
cannot be queflioned, or denied. 

This it is equally certain of, whether thefe ideas be more or 
lefs general. Locke. 

Thofe things are certain among men, which cannot be de- 
nied, without obdinacy and folly. Tillotfon. 

2. Refolved ; determined. 

However I with thee have flx’d my lof, 

Certain to undergo like doom of death, 

Confort with thee. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ix. 1 . 95 3. 

3. In an indefinite fenfe, fome ; as, a certain man told me this. 

How bad foever this fafliion mayjuAly be accounted, certain 
ofthe fame countrymen do pals far beyond it. Carew' s Survey . 

I got them in my country’s fervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Sbakefp. Coriolanus . 

Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral bigneffes, 
which, for the matter of them, {hould be traftable. Wilkins. 

4. Undoubting ; put pad doubt. 

This form before Alcyone prefent. 

To make her certain of the fad event. Dryden . 

Ce'rtainly. adv. [from certain.) 

1. Indubitably; without queflion ; without doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot be fecured, 
can be much lefs fo by any private attempt. Decay of Piety. 
What piecife colleftion of fimple ideas, modeAy or fruga- 

fity dand for, in another’s ufe, is not fo certainly known. Locke. 

2. Without fail. 

Certainness. n.f. [from certain.) The fame with certainty. 
Certainty, n.f [from certain.) 

1. Exemption from doubt. 

Certainty is the perception ofthe agreement or difagreement 
of our ideas. 0 , , 

2. That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 

Than to be lure they do ; for certainties 

Or are pad remedies, or timely knowing. 

The remedy then born. Sbakefp. Cymbelitie. 

Ce En s . S*. [certes, Fr.] Certainly; in truth; in looth : ail 
old word. 

Certes, Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame, 

1 hus for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe fliame. 

Whole living hands immortaliz’d his name’. Fairy 9 b \\ 
For, certes, thefe are people of the idand. Shakefp. Temped. 
Certes, our authours are to blame. ' Hudibras 
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